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Labor’s Codes of Ethical Practices 


The Constitution of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations contains the fol- 
lowing provision (Article XIII, Section 1(d) ): “The 
Committee on Ethical Practices shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the Executive Council in 
carrying out the constitutional determination of the Fed- 
eration to keep the Federation free from any taint of 
corruption or Communism, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Constitution.” 

Subsequent to the formation of the AFL-CIO, the 
Executive Council directed the Committee on Ethical Prac- 
tices to “develop a set of principles and guides for adop- 
tion by the AFL-CIO in order to implement the consti- 
tutional determination. .. .” Six of these guides have 
been formulated, called “codes of ethical practices,” and 
these have been adopted by the Executive Council and 
the 1957 Convention. 

The Committee on Ethical Practices has held hearings 
with respect to charges made against certain constituent 
unions. 

On September 18, 1957, the Committee on Ethical Prac- 
tices reported to the Executive Council that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters “has been and con- 
tinues to be dominated or substantially influenced by 
corrupt influences,” and that that union “does not meet 
the standards for ethical union practices set forth in the 
AFL-CIO constitution.” Subsequently the biennial con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO voted on December 6, 1957, 
to expel the Brotherhood of Teamsters. The vote was 
in the ratio of about five to one. Ninety-five constituent 
national or international units voted for expulsion, while 
21 voted against expulsion, the delegations of four unions 
were divided, and eight abstained. The Teamsters Union 
has some 1,400,000 members, or close to ten per cent of 
the membership of AFL-CIO. Thus the AFL-CIO by 
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this action alone loses a considerable portion of its in- 
come, because it is financed by the contributions of its 
constituent bodies. 

The Ethical Practices Committee also formally consid- 
ered charges against four other constituent unions, which 
were acted upon by the Convention in December, 1957, 
as follows: 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers International 
Union with 132,000 members was expelled. An officer of 
the Union was described to the Convention as “a symbol 
of selfishness, corruption, and betrayal of labor trust.” 
A faction within this Union is endeavoring to achieve re- 
forms, and it is announced that the AFL-CIO has already 
chartered a new union. 

The Convention lifted the suspension earlier imposed 
on the United Textile Workers with 40,000 members (not 
to be confused with the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica), after that Union had met all the conditions demanded 
by the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO. It is an- 
nounced that the AFL-CIO will endeavor to merge these 
two textile workers’ unions. 

The Distillery, Rectifving, and Wine Workers Inter- 
national Union was continued on probation after its offi- 
cers accepted the conditions stated by AFL-CIO. 

The Laundry Workers International Union, with some 
72,000 members, was expelled. 

A resolution approving the codes of ethics was adopted 
by the Convention with only a few negative votes. One 
of the dissenting voices raised inthe Convention was that of 
Woodruff Randolph, president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, who criticized the codes for alleged in- 
vasion of the autonomy of constituent member unions. 

Some of the provisions of the six codes of ethical prac- 
tices are as follows: 

I. Local Union Charters: “A local union charter, 
whether issued by the AFL-CIO or by any national or in- 
ternational union affiliated with the AFL-CIO, should be 
a solemn instrument establishing a subordinate or affiliated 
body. .. . A charter should never be issued or permitted 
to continue in effect for a ‘paper local’ not existing or 
functioning as a genuine local union of employes.” A 
charter should not be issued “to any group of individuals 
or any individual suspended or expelled from the AFL- 
CIO or any affiliated national or international union for 
corruption or unethical practices.” “The AFL-CIO and 
each national and international union shall take prompt 
action to insure the forthwith withdrawal of local union 
charters which have been issued and are now outstanding 
in violation of these policies. . . .” 
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II. Health and Welfare Funds: “No union official 
who already receives full-time pay from his union shall 
receive fees or salaries of any kind from a fund estab- 
lished for the provision of a health, welfare or retirement 
program. ...” No official or employe of a union “should 
have any compromising personal ties, direct or indirect, 
with outside agencies such as insurance carriers, brokers, 
or consultants doing business with the welfare plan.” 


“Complete records of the financial operations of all 
welfare funds and programs should be maintained in ac- 
cordance with the best accounting practices. . . . All audit 
reports should be available to the membership of the union 
and the affected employes. The trustees or administra- 
tors of welfare funds should make a full disclosure and 
report to the beneficiaries at least once each year... . The 
best safeguard against abuses lies in the hands of a 
vigilant, informed and active membership, jealous of their 
rights and interests in the operation of health and welfare 
programs, as well as any other trade union program.” 


III. Racketeers, Crooks, Communists, and Fascists: 
Persons “convicted of any crime involving moral turpitude 
offensive to trade union morality” should not hold or re- 
tain office in the AFL-CIO or any affiliated union. “No 
person should hold or retain office or appointed position 
in the AFL-CIO” or any affiliated union “who is a mem- 
ber, consistent supporter, or who actively participates in 
the activities of the Communist Party or of any fascist 
or other totalitarian organization which opposes the demo- 
cratic principles to which our country and the American 
trade union movement are dedicated.” The AFL-CIO 
and constituent unions are called upon to use all appro- 
priate constitutional and administrative procedures to in- 
sure that persons of corrupt influence or supporters of 
totalitarian regimes shall not hold office. 


IV. Conflicts of Interest: “It is too plain for extended 
discussion that a basic ethical principle in the conduct of 
trade union affairs is that no responsible trade union 
official should have a personal, financial interest which con- 
flicts with the full performance of his fiduciary duties as 
a workers’ representative.” There would be an obvious 
conflict of interest if a workers’ representative “simul- 
taneously maintains a substantial interest in the profits of 
the employer of the workers whom he is charged with 
representing.” 

“There may be cases in which the conflict of interests 
is not so clear, but nevertheless exists.” The responsi- 
bilities of a trade union leader are such that they “neces- 
sarily imply certain restraints upon his right to engage in 
personal investment, even with his own funds and with 
his own time. In a sense, a trade union official holds a 
position comparable to that of a public servant.” 

“Like public servants, trade union leaders must accept 
certain limitations upon their private activities which re- 
sult from the nature of their services.” Thus “the strict- 
est standards with respect to any possible conflict of in- 
terest” are “properly applicable.” 

Thus trade union officials should have no ‘‘substantial 
business interest” in any enterprise which bargains with 
the union, or which is a competitor of a business which 
bargains with the union; or in any business which sells 
goods or provides services to the union, 

“The principles herein set forth apply not only where 
investments are made by union officials, but also where 
third persons are used as blinds or covers to conceal the 
financial interests of union officials.” 


V. Financial Practices: “Unions are democratic or- 


ganizations.” There should be “competitive bids for all 
major contracts.” Union funds should not “be loaned, 
invested, or otherwise dealt with in a manner which insures 
to the personal profit or advantage” of any officer or 
employe. Union funds should not be invested in or 
loaned “to any business enterprise with which it bargains 
collectively.” But union funds may be invested in “the 
publicly-traded securities of widely-held corporations,” 
when investment “does not constitute a substantial enough 
holding to affect or influence the course of corporate 
decision.” 


Neither the AFL-CIO nor constituent bodies should 
make personal loans to officers or employes “for the pur- 
pose of financing the private business or investment of 
such persons.” Every national or international union 
should make such constitutional or administrative changes 
to bring their own procedures into accord with the code on 
financial practices. 

VI. Democratic Processes: “Each member of a union 
should have the right to full and free participation in 
union self-government. ... Each member of a union should 
have the right to fair treatment in the application of union 
rules and law. . . . Each member has the responsibility 
(a) fully to exercise his rights of union citizenship, and 
(b) loyally to support his union. ...”- Unions should hold 
“regular conventions at stated intervals, which should 
not be more than four years.” Officers of the AFL-CIO 
and of each constituent national or international union 
“should be elected either by referendum vote or by the 
vote of delegate bodies.” General conventions “should be 
open to the public, except for necessary executive ses- 
sions.” Convention proceedings, or summaries thereof, 
should be published and available to the membership. 

“Membership meetings of local unions should be held 
periodically with proper notice of time and place. Elec- 
tions of local union officers should be democratic, con- 
ducted either by referendum or by vote of a delegate body 
which is itself elected by referendum or at union meet- 
ings.” Term of office of union officials should not exceed 
four years. 

To ensure democratic processes, the AFL-CIO and 
affiliated national or international unions should have 
power to discipline local unions and to establish trustee- 
ships when necessary. “Autonomy should be restored 
promptly upon correction of the abuses requiring trustee- 
ship.” Constitutional procedures of unions should be in 
accord with this code. 


The spread of “automation” has been called the “second 
industrial revolution,” but “there is another quieter revo- 
lution going on in the labor movement now,” writes Clair 
M. Cook, executive director of the Religion and Labor 
Foundation, Columbus, Ohio, in a recent mimeographed 
release. “The unprecedented revolutionary thing now 
happening is that the AFL-CIO is moving into the hitherto 
sacred preserves of the internationals with a power and 
effectiveness that gives a new measure of responsible con- 
trol to the federation.” It is “a basic change in policy at 
the top of the labor movement, even though unformalized 
and unacknowledged except by implication.” 

It has usually been held that when a national or inter- 
national union entered a federation, the constituent mem- 
ber retained “autonomy,” meaning control over both col- 
lective bargaining and the “internal administrative affairs.” 

Yet things have happened, notes Mr. Cook, that would 
have been “unthinkable in the era of Gompers and Green.” 
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“Latest in a series of events ... is the placing of two in- 
ternationals in what amounts to trusteeship under the 
AFL-CIO. Never before has a labor federation under- 
taken such direct intervention in the internal affairs of 
an affiliate as to name a ‘monitor’ to supervise its activities 
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In his informing little book, The Paradoxes of Democracy 
[Association Press, reviewed in this Service, February 
2, 1957], Professor Kermit Eby of the University of 
Chicago, who has won distinction for both religious and 
labor leadership, points out the unwholesome consequences 


ains | as Peter McGavin has been named in the cases of the 
‘the } Distillery Workers and the Allied Industrial Workers.” 
ns,” | The Ethical Practices Committee and other committees 
ugh | in the AFL-CIO “are developing means of insistence on 
rate} conformity to AFL-CIO policy.” 


yuld AFL-CIO on 5th Amendment 


ur’ | = The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO adopted in 
January, 1957, a statement on Congressional investiga- 
tions of abuses in labor management, the text of which 
i8€S | was published in the AFL-CIO News, Washington, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1957. A few of the concluding paragraphs 
follow : 

on | “Tt is the firm policy of the AFL-CIO that the highest 
ethical standards be observed and vigorously followed by 
nuld | ail officials of the AFL-CIO and its affiliates in the con- 
duct of their offices, in the handling of trade union and 


of irresponsible officialdom in the labor movement. But, 
he adds, ‘the responses of men who are called upon to 
put their professions into practice are often strangely 
similar, be those men from the church, the union, or the 
university.’ 

“Nevertheless, it must be said that greater diligence 
and resoluteness on the part of the AFL in pre-merger 
days might have prevented the sorry spectacle that the 
mighty Teamsters Union is now presenting to the coun- 
try, and other less conspicuous scandals, 

“A vulnerable feature of the labor movement is the 
heavy demands rank-and-file dues-paying members make 
on the leaders to ‘deliver’ in terms of higher wages, 
shorter hours, and fringe benefits, and the correspond- 
ing rewards they are ready to give a highly successful 
bargainer in terms of salary, privileges, and immunities. 
If a labor leader wins a reputation as a successful nego- 
ility | \elfare funds, and in the administration of trade union tiator he may find himself limited in pursuit of his own 
affairs... . interest only by his self-restraint—which in all human 
| is the firm policy of the AFL-CIO to cooperate fully New 
‘IQ | with all proper legislative committees, law enforcement be , but basic 
agencies and other public bodies seeking fairly and objec- Th ‘ck fc 
the | tively to keep the labor movement or any other segment la licht 
1 be | of our society free from any and all corrupt influences. is likel 
ses- “This means that all officials of the AFL-C 1O and its And, broadly anlinn, in wines the lawmakers and the 
eof, public think in punitive terms the less constructive is the 

islation lik . Legal Isi i - 
held | agencies, legislative committees and other public bodies, 


lar elections, reporting of accounts, and responsible admin- 
lec- a ae to keep the labor move- istration should always be thought of by the public as a 


support for efforts now being made by the AFL-CIO to 
ody “We recognize that any person is entitled, in the exer- 


put labor’s house in order. 

eet- | cise of his individual conscience, to the protection afforded “That scandals frequently come to light in the business 
‘eed | by the Fifth Amendment and we reaffirm our conviction world should temper the mood of special hostility to the 
that this historical right must not be abridged. labor movement which is manifest even in some church 
and “It is the policy of the AFL-CIO, however, that if a circles. Moreover, a peculiarly reprehensible aspect of 
lave | trade union official decides to invoke the Fifth Amend- labor malpractice is collusion between bribe givers and 
tee- | ment for his personal protection and to avoid scrutiny by bribe takers—an ironic kind of ‘collaboration.’ Yet the 
red | proper legislative committees, law enforcement agencies spokesmen for the labor movement who claim for it high 
tee- | or other public bodies into alleged corruption on his part, 


¢ purposes and noble motives should not seek comfort in 
e in | he has no right to continue to hold office in his union. such comparisons. Fortunately, there is evidence that 
“Otherwise, it becomes possible for a union official who 


they are not doing so.” 
may be guilty of corruption to create the impression that 
the trade union movement sanctions the use of the Fifth Gompers’ Own Story 


ond |} Amendment, not as a matter of individual conscience 

nfl The autobiography of the cigarmaker who founded the 
air but shield against proper scrutiny into corrupt influ- of been by Phili 
ences in the labor movement.” P 


ibor Taft and John A. Sessions (Seventy Years of Life and 
hed “Org anized Labor’s Ordeal” Labor, by Samuel Gompers. New York, E. P. Dutton 


and Company, 1957. $5.00). Mr. Gompers was accus- 
erto Following is the full text of an editorial in the May, tomed to advise: “Organize, organize, organize.” He 
and | 1957, issue of Social Action, New York, a “magazine often talked in terms of wages and hours because he knew 
con- | of Christian concern” published by the Council for Social that every worker understood those terms. But his own 
y at | Action, Congregational Christian Churches, and the Com- endeavors in behalf of the labor movement led him to 
ized | mission on Christian Social Action, Evangelical and Re- range far and wide, and late in life he gave much time to 
formed Church: 


international cooperation. 
iter- “No good can come from efforts to minimize the im- 


Samuel Gompers was born in London, into a family of 
em- | portance of the Senate investigation of labor union ir- Dutch Jews, and entered the United States at age 13. He 
col- | regularities or to construct alibis. We suspect that many 


soon joined a local of the National Cigarmakers of 
irs.” | labor leaders are gratified to find the heavy hand of gov- 


America. He learned unionism at the local level and 
puld | ernment breaking through defenses of corrupt practices became acquainted with leaders of organized labor. He 
which they themselves have not been able to penetrate. 


had brushes with the Socialist Party and the Socialist 
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Labor Party. He early took the position, after the for- 
mation of the AFL, that no political party could be repre- 
sented in a trade-union congress. On one occasion he 
addressed a letter on the subject to Friedrich Engels, the 
collaborator of Karl Marx. 


Mr. Gompers became a great believer in voluntary trade 
unionism and collective bargaining. He opposed efforts 
to set up unemployment compensation by government in- 
surance. Indeed, he was suspicious of government inter- 
vention in labor-management affairs. 


“T abandon pacificism” is the brief title of one chapter. 
From early boyhood he had been impressed with the 
sacrifices that workers made in war. Yet he came to sup- 
port the war of the United States against Spain in behalf 
of Cuba, and in 1916 he accepted President Wilson’s ap- 
pointment as a member of the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense. 


Mr. Gompers vigorously opposed the efforts of the 
Soviet Union to subvert the trade unions of the world. 
He left a sickbed to aid the LaFollette campaign in 1924. 
Late in life he wrote: “The materialism of the labor move- 
ment has never appealed to me. It is the idealism of the 
~egd movement which has been the inspiration of my 
ife.” 


Mr. Gompers noted the forces that resulted in the 
change from a twelve-hour day in the steel industry. He 
states: “Public opinion was roused to the social problem 
by the Inter-Church Steel Report.” 


Family Farms Holding Their Own 


“Family farms appear to be holding their own. The 
number of operations that are larger than family size has 
decreased. 


“Although their number decreased, along with the over- 
all decline in commercial farm numbers, family farms 
and large-scale farms made up about the same proportion 
of commercial farms in 1954 as they had a quarter of a 
century earlier. Moreover, there has been no tendency 
toward increasing concentration of farmland or market 
sales on the larger units. Farmland and market sales 
were divided in approximately similar proportions between 
large-scale and family farms in each of the years for which 
data were available for making these estimates [intervals 
between 1930 and 1954]. Since 1940, there is evidence 
that operators of family farms have made a slight gain 
over those of large-scale farms in controlling land re- 
sources and market sales. However, this evidence is not 
conclusive.” 


These sentences are from Information Bulletin 171, 
1957, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Family Farms in a Changing Economy, 
by Jackson V. McElveen, “The changing size structure 
of farming is examined from the standpoint of classify- 
ing family farms as they have existed during the quarter- 
century ending in 1954 in respect to levels of farm output, 
relative size of farm operations, and levels of real farm 
income.” 

In general, farms have become larger and fewer in 
number between 1930 and 1954. But part-time, residen- 
tial and subsistence farms, which produce relatively few 
products for market, accounted for about one-third of all 
farms in 1954, compared with about 15 per cent in 1930. 
The main sources for the study are the federal censuses 
of agriculture, conducted at five-year intervals by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


“Consumption—Key to Full Prosperity” 


The central theme of a pamphlet under the title above 
is that in the United States we have the productive power 
and the economic knowledge to combine economic progress 
with further advances toward social justice. It is pub- 
lished by the Conference of Economic Progress, 1001 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. (1957. 50 cents a 
copy.) 

The thesis is also summed up briefly as follows: “To- 
ward rising living standards: For workers, wage progress ; 
for farmers, income parity ; for all, basic public services.” 

Materials are presented in terms of the well-being of 
the people involved: families with low income and pur- 
chasing power ; older people ; young people needing educa- 
tion; families lacking medical care and good housing; 
persons requiring protection from economic exploitation. 


Specific programs of action are set forth. It is held 
that the strengthening of responsible private enterprise 
combined with public programs of responsible free gov- 
ernment, can achieve the goals set forth. 


Vocation while in Jail 


Dorothy Day tells of her experiences while spending a 
month in the Women’s House of Detention, New York, 
because of a sentence after she had protested against and 
had declined to follow the civil defense regulations during 
an air-raid drill, in The Catholic Worker, New York, Sep- 
tember, 1957. (Price, 1 cent a copy; 25 cents a year.) 
Dorothy Day is editor and publisher of the periodical. 

Never again will she forget to pray for those in prison, 
because she feels that “they are the most abandoned of 
God’s children.” She was moved to write about her fellow 
prisoners because she received a letter telling about two 
of the Little Sisters of Rio de Janeiro who are volun- 
tarily in prison, “leading the daily life of the women who 
have been sentenced—just out of love and to remind them 
of Christ and His love for all of us.” Thus there is 
“much prayer going out to encourage and sustain the 
ones who were not free.” 


In the prison for women in New York “there seems to 
be no room for the spiritual.” There is a large clinic. 
“Play is encouraged, bingo, basketball, interpretive dancing 
and calisthenics, but sexual play is the most popular and 
is indulged in openly every evening on the roof when the 
girls put on the rock and roll records.” 

The four women pacifists arrested for violation of the 
civil defense procedures were put two in a cell in the 
corridor with the least circulation of air and in the dark- 
est section. 

“Here we are treated like animals,” one prisoner said 
to Miss Day, “and so why shouldn’t we act like animals ?” 

“Unutterable filth . . . punctuates the conversation of 
prisoners.” A:woman who works in a factory in New 
York informs Miss Day that the language of the women 
who work there is also foul. “When the reaction to one’s 
work in factory and mill and laundry and kitchen is an 
expression of hostility towards employer and fellow 
worker, couched in... terms so ... horrible, one can only 
conclude that the life of the worker today is one of 
anguished boredom, frustration, a dissipation of the life 
forces.” 

Miss Day refers to observations of others to the effect 
that “the reason for the emphasis on sex these days is that 
man is so thwarted in his work. There is no joy in it, 
no happiness, no pleasure, no sense of creativity.” 
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“In the face of the suffering of our time one is glad 
to go to prison only to share in some small way these 
sufferings.” 


USDA and Church Agencies 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture anounces that 
“in recognition of the importance of the rural church as a 
community institution in serving farm people,” it has 
taken steps to establish closer relationships with town and 
country church leaders and with both denominational and 
interdenominational organizations. Church leaders will be 
kept informed concerning the Department’s programs and 
personnel. Philip F. Aylesworth of the Federal Exten- 
sion Service has been assigned to work with all USDA 
agencies in serving church leaders. 


Weights and Measures 


“Short-weighing and short-measuring” cause consider- 
able losses to consumers, Leland J. Gordon of Denison 
University reports on concluding a two-year study of 
state weights and measures laws and of administration 
and enforcement. The study was financed by Consumers 
Union. A booklet, Watch Your Weights and Measures, 
is published by the Council on Consumer Education, 
Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado (1957, 50 
cents). 


There are inadequate laws and lax enforcement in the 
various states. New York and Florida are reported to 
have the most adequate state laws. Often there is a “no 
man’s land” between state and federal laws. 


“To be a good consumer one must be an alert and re- 
sponsible buyer. One must really work at the job of 
serving as an unofficial inspector.” 

Precise measurement of loss could not be made, but 
it is concluded that the practices enumerated may be 
equivalent of an 8 per cent sales tax on food. “Adequate 
enforcement would cost only 6 cents per person per year 
and would represent a good investment.” 


New Dimensions for the Economy 


American productive power has grown so spectacularly 
in the past half-century that our economic system should 
now be looked upon in “genuinely new dimensions,” says 
a recent Twentieth Century Fund report. 

As evidence of the kind of growth that is forcing the 
country to revise its thinking upward, the report states 
that in the past fifty years or so average output per hour 
of work has tripled; consumer spending has more than 
tripled ; average per-acre yields of certain farm crops have 
more than doubled; population has risen from around 
75 million to nearly 170 million; and average yearly in- 
come per family now stands at more than $6,000 and 
is rising. 

“The United States has not merely climbed to a new 
plateau,” the report suggests, “but is ascending heights 
whose upper limit is not yet measurable, and at an accel- 
erated rate of speed.” 

The report bears the title U.S.A. in New Dimensions 
and is written by Thomas R. Carskadon, Associate Direc- 
tor of the Fund, and George Soule, economist. It is based 
on the Twentieth Century Fund’s major study, America’s 
Needs and Resources: A New Survey, by J. Frederic 
Dewhurst and associates. The new report carries a Fore- 
word by August Heckscher, director of the Fund, and 
it is published by the Macmillan Company. (1957. $1.50.) 
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“One of our outstanding long-range trends,” the report 
points out, “is the shifting of families and individuals . . . 
from lower income ranges into higher. In 1935-36 more 
than two out of every five consumer units had annual in- 
comes of less than $1,000—in dollars of then current pur- 
chasing power. . . . By 1950, only 7.6 per cent of con- 
sumer units were receiving less than $1,000 annual income. 
The gains at the upper end of the income scale were even 
more striking. Almost one quarter of all consumer units 
had more than $5,000 income in 1947, and the proportion 
was nearly 30 per cent in 1950.” 


Indicating the size of the market that such incomes 
and such rates of growth promise for the future, the 
report says: “If our 1960 estimates are reasonable, Amer- 
ican business can look to a consumer market with pur- 
chasing power (based on disposable personal income) for 
goods and services nearly three times as large as in the 
worst years of the depression, one third larger than in 
the peak year of World War II, and nearly one fourth 
larger than in prosperous 1950. These estimates are based 
on dollars of constant purchasing power.” 

Amid these signs of growth and plenty, the report is 
careful to point out: “Not all our problems are solved, 
however. Some Americans are still ill-clothed, ill-housed, 
ill-fed. Slums and delay blight large sections of our 
cities, and much remains to be done to take proper care 
of our natural heritage of land, forest and water... . 
We can’t be sure by any means that we have abolished 
depressions or that we will never face hard times or eco- 
nomic trials in the future. And undoubtedly certain in- 
dustries, occupations and parts of the country will con- 
tinue to have difficulties from time to time, even though 
the country as a whole may be doing very well.” 

The new report points to rising productivity, meaning 
increased output for an average hour’s work, as the cen- 
tral principle in America’s economic advancement and 
stresses the importance of the use of machine power. 
Looking back to a century ago, U.S.A. in New Dimensions 
says: “Our net output of goods and services in 1950 was 
twenty-five times what it was in 1850, and we did the 
job with only eight times as many workers. . . . 


“But we used 74 times as much nonhuman energy. In 
other words, one man with today’s power-driven mechan- 
ical equipment can do as much work in 40 hours as three 
men working 70 hours a week with the primitive tools of 
acentury ago. This is the central principle of our success, 
the secret of our phenomenal rise in productivity.” 


Carrying this principle into the future, the report esti- 
mates that “American productivity . . . is increasing so 
rapidly that if present rates continue, in another century 
we shall be able to produce as much in one 7-hour day 
as we now produce in a 40-hour week.” 


Noting advances in agriculture, U.S.A. in New Dimen- 
sions declares: “At mid-century the big fact about Amer- 
ica’s farms is that they have shared, along with business 
and industry, our country’s spectacular advances in ability 
to produce. 

“We now have actually fewer farmers in this country 
than we had in 1910. In that year we had a population 
of around 92 million, whereas in the middle 1950s our 
smaller number of farmers were producing more than 
enough for our population of more than 165 million.” 

One striking result of our growth in ability to produce 
is a shortening of working hours and greatly increased 
leisure. As the new report puts it, “While American pro- 
ductivity has steadily gone up, working hours have steadily 
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gone down, from an average of about 70 hours per week 
in 1850 to the 40-hour week of today. 


“Leisure time for recreation for the average employed 
American has nearly doubled since 1900 and seems likely 
to increase still further. Figures indicate that since 1910 
as our national productivity has increased we have tended 
to take about two thirds of the possible gain in the form 
of goods and services, and one third in shorter working 
hours and increased leisure. Long-term trends indicate 
an average work week perhaps as low as 37% hours in 
1960.” 


Surveying our economic system as a whole, the authors 
speak of “our fundamental assets: the energy and spirit 
of the American people; our vast physical plant made up 
of the land and resources of nature plus man-made struc- 
tures and equipment of every kind; and our democratic 
system that guarantees political and economic freedom 
to all. With these ingredients we have made giant ad- 
vances. In America today our income per person is 
higher than that of any other country and probably five 
times the average for the world as a whole.” 

In looking at America’s natural resources of land and 
minerals and forests and water, the new report strongly 
urges sparing use and intelligent conservation of our basic 
assets. On the other side of the equation, the report says: 
“Yet we have more, much more, than simply a central 
store of raw materials which, once used up, will be gone 
forever. Out of our laboratories and factories comes a 
steady stream of fibers, substances, materials created to 
order. It is almost literally true that if you give the speci- 
fications of any wanted material—strong as steel, flexible 
as rubber, light as balsa, washable as cotton, heavy as lead, 
hard as a diamond—in any combination, technology will 
create it for you. And modern technology will use such 
ingredients as air, water, sand, vegetable pulp, and metals 
from the sea, which are available in almost limitless 
quantities.” 

The whole forecast of the American future is based 
on our continuing advances in technology, which is defined 
as “our accumulated knowledge, technique and skills and 
their application in creating useful goods and services.” 
As the report puts it, “Technology is our primary re- 
source. Without it, all other resources would be econom- 
ically non-existent.” 

There are new energy sources such as atomic power and 
sun power which are important to the country’s future. 
The report describes the trend toward automation and 
more and more complex machines, and looking to the fu- 
ture, says: “In the long run machines create more jobs 
than they destroy. Our record of the past half-century 
shows that in spite of general depressions, as well as dif- 
ficulties in certain localities and certain industries at cer- 
tain times, we have enjoyed a vast increase in the amount 
and variety of goods and services available to our people 
as a whole. And at the same time we have had not fewer 
jobs but a steady rise in both the number and proportion 
of our people in gainful work, a rise in real income and 
a steady shortening of the work week. Our long-term 
trend is unmistakably upward.” 

Economic aspects of organized religion are summarized. 


Notes on Planned Parenthood 


The sum of $500,000 was appropriated by the national 
and local governments of Japan for family planning in 
1957, where it has been the national policy for five years 
“to give guidance on conception control to all classes.” It 


is estimated that information on contraceptives is now be- 
ing received by about one-third of the adults in the popu- 
lation. Efforts are being made to reach all income groups. 
A study by the Family Planning Federation of Japan of 
418 families receiving public assistance revealed that over 
sixty per cent of these families were willing to accept ad- 
vice on planned parenthood. There is evidence that “the 
upward trend of induced abortion” among the families of 
Japan is gradually being affected as information regard- 
ing birth control is being disseminated. (News of Popu- 
lation and Birth Control, published by the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation, 69 Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W.1, England, No. 55, 1957.) 

In Southeast Asian nations extensive efforts are being 
made on behalf of family planning. These are reported 
to be carried on as “steadily” as in India, China, and Ja- 
pan, by Sir Perey McNiece of the Singapore Family 
Planning Association, in the same periodical. Sir Percy 
generalized as follows regarding the large Asian countries: 
“The three great countries, India, China, and Japan, with 
a population approaching one thousand million, though 
diverging widely in their ideology and their systems of 
government, have all openly, spontaneously and energeti- 
cally taken up the campaign for controlled populations in 
the interest of the welfare of their people.” The city of 
Singapore has 27 family planning clinics, supported by 
grants from the municipal government. “In four clinics 
contraceptive foam tablets only are being used.” Through- 
out Malaya and British Borneo birth-control clinics have 
been established. In Singapore the Chinese section of 
Radio Malaya has given permission to the Family Plan- 
ning Association there to give a series of 16 brief talks on 
the services available. 

“Family planning propaganda by radio” is also reported, 
in the same source, by the Jamaica Family Planning 
League. In that West Indian Island a series of brief 
“flashes” has been broadcast at the rate of three times a 
week. One read: “If you don’t want to have your next 
baby for two or three years, consult the Family Planning 
Clinic.” In Bermuda, a Population Committee has begun 
its work with a series of radio broadcasts. 

The Swedish Government’s Central Committee on Tech- 
nical Assistance has offered technical aid to Ceylon and a 
grant of $77,000 for the purpose of establishing pilot proj- 
ects in rural areas for planned parenthood. The Cabinet 
of Ceylon declined the aid and announced no reason for 
the rejection of the offer, according to the same issue of 
the News. 

Opinion in China seems to be more favorable to birth 
control than for some years, a dispatch in The New York 
Times, July 24, 1957, records. A year ago a paper calling 
for action to control the birth rate, written by Dr. Ma Yin- 
Chu, president of Peiping University, was withheld 
from circulation by the office of the National People’s 
Congress. This year the paper was printed by the People’s 
Daily, the leading Chinese communist newspaper. The 
thesis of the paper was summed up thus in the dispatch: 
“Communist China must limit its population or face de- 
feat in its effort to industrialize and raise living standards.” 
Dr. Ma estimated China’s present population at 640,000,- 
000 persons and said it is increasing at a rapid rate. 

The Chinese leaders have become more willing to advo- 
cate birth control because the farmers of that nation have 
been unable to produce the quantities of food products 
called for in the Five Year Plan, it is reported in the News 
of Population and Birth Control, cited above. The Chinese 
Ministry of Health has reported that the birth rate in the 
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city of Peiping decreased from 43 per thousand in 1954 to 
39 in 1956, because of instruction offered in birth control. 
A national committee of 58 persons has been appointed 
“to advise and instruct the Chinese people” regarding 
methods of planned parenthood. The committee includes 
physicians who received their medical training in the 
West. 

The Indian Institute for Population Studies, Gandhina- 
gar, Madras 20, India, has begun publication of a periodi- 
cal, Population Review ($4.00 a year), of which Vol. 1, 
No. 1 has been received by this Bureau. Included is an 
article by LeRoy R. Allen, a physician of Christian Medi- 
cal College, Vellore, India. The Christian Medical College 
has accepted the recommendations of a government health 
survey, calling for the establishment in every medical col- 
lege of a department of preventive and social medicine. 
A primary health unit has been established embracing ten 
villages in the vicinity of the college. These comprise some 
40 hamlets with a population of over 30,000. A rural 
health center is being constructed to serve the area. 

A family planning program is being carried out in re- 
sponse to requests from mothers “for help in regulating 
the frequency and number of children in a family.” “In 
developing the family planning program we have accepted 
the widely held premise that the world is faced with a se- 
rious population problem.” Dr. Allen believes that India 
was the first large nation officially to recognize the prob- 
lem and to “adopt a national policy aimed toward plan- 
ning population size in acordance with available and po- 
tential essential resources.” 

“In developing the plan for the primary health unit 
family planning program it was considered essential that 
no married couple, resident in the service area and desir- 
ing advice in the regulation of the size of their family, 
should be denied this help. . . . Public health nurses and 
medical students in their family visits freely discuss this 
service wherever there is apparent interest.” 

jut it was felt that this program “alone would contrib- 
ute very little toward solving the population problem.” 
Therefore an intensive house-to-house canvass was carried 
out in one village with 320 married couples. Each couple 
was interviewed twice, and at the time of the second in- 
terview “an estimated month’s supply of a contraceptive 
foam tablet is being given to the wife of each couple who 
desire to control conception. .. . The couples are told how 
they can obtain an additional supply when needed. .. . 

“Family planning assistance is completely free. A 
friend in America has assured necessary financial backing 
for this study for a two-year period.” 

(For a discussion of birth control programs in Puerto 
Rico, Egypt, India, and Japan, see this SERvIcE, Oct. 13, 
1956. Out of print.) 


“Parkinson’s Great Law” 


“Administrators are more or less bound to multiply.” 
“An official wants to multiply subordinates, not rivals.” 
“Officials make work for each other.” “It is now known 
that a perfection of planned layout is achieved only by 
institutions on the point of collapse.” These are declara- 
tions made by C. Northgate Parkinson, in a new book, 
Parkinson’s Law (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1957. $3.00). An article adapting portions of the book 
appears in Harper's, New York, September, 1957, under 
the title, “How to tell when You are obsolete.” English- 
born, Mr. Parkinson is a professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Malaya. 
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The conclusions, Professor Parkinson states, are “based 
upon a wealth of archeological and historical research. . . . 
The method pursued has been to select and date the build- 
ings which appear to have been perfectly designed for 
their purpose. A study and comparison of these proves 
that perfection of planning is a symptom of decay. Dur- 
ing a period of exciting discovery or progress there is no 
time to plan the perfect headquarters. The time for that 
comes later, when all the important work has been 
done... .” 


Professor Parkinson thinks that “the great days of the 
Papacy were over before” the massive colonnades of 
the Vatican were completed in 1667. When the great build- 
ing called the Palace of the Nations was formally opened 
in Geneva in 1937, the League of Nations for which it was 
built “had practically ceased to exist.”” The power of Louis 
XIV of France declined from about 1685, when the Pal- 
ace of Versailles was completed. The Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, for whom the Palace of Blenheim was built, never 
saw the building finished. 


Buckingham Palace was begun by George IV who never 
saw the finished work. Neither did the sovereign who or- 
dered the completion of the building. Queen Victoria pre- 
ferred to live at Windsor. Thus Buckingham Palace in its 
splendor “dates from a period when power was vested in 
Parliament.” 

The great government palace at New Delhi, India, was 
authorized in 1911; the British governor-general, Lord 
Irvin, moved into it in 1929, the year that the Indian Con- 
gress demanded independence. The building of New Delhi 
proceeded as the British power was in retreat. British 
imperialism began to decline in 1906, thinks Professor 
— the date of the completion of the British War 
Office. 

The elaborate Pentagon of the U.S.A., was not finished 
until the later stages of World War II. The large marble 
and glass headquarters of the Teamsters’ Union in Wash- 
ington was “completed not a moment too soon before the 
heavy hand of Congressional investigation descended on 
its occupants.” 

Research organizations, according to Professor Parkin- 
son, are best housed “on the ground floor of what was 
once a private house.” Successful publishers “have a 
tendency, as we know, to live in a state of chaotic squalor.” 

Mr. Parkinson’s writing has been aptly described as con- 
taining “much truth among great spoofs.” 


National Low-rent Public Housing Program 


For twenty years, there has been a program of federal 
aid to communities for “families . . . in the lowest income 
group ... who cannot afford to pay enough to cause pri- 
vate enterprise . . . to build an adequate supply of decent, 
safe, and sanitary dwellings for their use.” The quota- 
tions are from the United States Housing Act of 1937. 
The current program is administered by the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, Washington 25, D. C., which has six 
regional offices. The PHA is one of the units of the Fed- 
eral Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The need for low-rent public housing must be deter- 
mined locally by a county or municipal housing authority. 
When a local authority has evidence of need, it may apply 
to PHA for federal assistance. Any application for assis- 
tance must receive the official approval of the local gov- 
erning body, e.g., the city council or the county board of 
supervisors. Agreements made by local authorities with 
municipalities provide for tax exemption for the local 
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projects, and for elimination of an equivalent number of 
substandard housing units in the locality. 


Although tax exemption is provided, there must be pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes by the local housing authority to the 
municipality. These payments amount to up to 10 per 
cent of the shelter rents. They are made so that public 
housing will bear a share of the cost of the usual munici- 
pal service. 

The local authorities are nonprofit public agencies. They 
own and operate the projects, determine rents, select ten- 
ants from among eligible applicants, and make repairs to 
the properties. 


Land for building projects is purchased by the local 
housing authorities from owners at fair-market prices. 
Architects and engineers are engaged to make designs, 
draw plans, and write specifications for housing. The ac- 
tual construction is done by private contractors as a re- 
sult of competitive bidding, under supervision of the local 
authority. Construction is financed almost entirely by the 
sale of local housing authority securities to individual and 
institutional investors. 


On September 30, 1957, there were 428,660 family ac- 
commodations under local public management in the low- 
rent program; 18,780 units were under construction ; and 
84,550 additional units were in various stages of planning 
prior to construction. 


A local public housing authority is set up under enabling 
state legislation. It is governed by commissioners (usual- 
ly five), appointed by the mayor or local governing body, 
and serving without pay. Forty-four states now have en- 
abling laws permitting the development and operation of 
federally aided low-rent housing. 

PHA was authorized in 1956 to enter into new loan 
and annual contributions contracts, after July 31, 1956, 
for not more than 35,000 additional units each year for the 
next two years. 


Before a new contract for annual contributions for the 
70,000 additional low-rent public housing units may be 
made, the locality must submit, for approval by the 
HHFA, a workable program for the prevention and elimi- 
nation of slums and blight. 

Federal financial aid takes two forms: 1—loans to help 
finance the development and construction of public hous- 
ing ; 2—annual contributions to permit operation at rents 
within the means of low-income families. 

When a project is substantially completed, the local 
housing authority sells its long-term bonds to private in- 
vestors, and the proceeds are used to repay any loans from 
the federal government, plus accrued interest. 

The amount of the maximum annual contribution by the 
federal government is limited to a percentage of the proj- 
ect’s development cost. The federal contribution is re- 
duced by the amount of money the authority has available 
from income after meeting operating expenses, exclusive 
of debt service. PHA also furnishes technical advice to 
housing authorities, and reviews local procedures to assure 
conformity to federal law. 

Low-rent public housing is operated for families who 
are in the lowest income group in the community and who 
cannot afford to pay enough to cause private enterprise 
to build an adequate supply of decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing for their use. The term “families” means families 
of two or more persons, or a single person 65 years of 
age or over, or the remaining member of a family that 
has been a tenant. 


The local housing authority is required to show that 
there is a gap of at least 20 per cent between the top rent 
charged for admission to a project and the lowest rent at 
which private enterprise is providing a substantial supply 
of either new or old standard housing. The authority must 
also set maximum income limits for admission and con- 
tinued occupancy, with the latter usually being about 25 
per cent above the admission limits, in order to allow for 
increase in family income. These limits must be approved 
by PHA. The authority must also from time to time ex- 
amine the status of tenant families, to determine eligibility 
for continued occupancy. Those whose incomes rise above 
the maximum limit are required to move. 

The rent charged each family is based on its income, 
and not on the size of dwelling required. Each family 
must pay not less than 20 per cent of its net income, less 
allowable exemptions, for rent, including utilities. Prior 
to enactment of the Housing Act of 1957, the only exemp- 
tion allowed from the net income of a family in determin- 
ing its rent was an amount not in excess of $100 for each 
minor (not including the head of the family and his 
spouse). That Act authorized additional exemptions from 
net family income for adult dependents and secondary in- 
come recipients. However, the provisions of existing state 
housing laws, and in some instances project solvency re- 
quirements, will preclude or limit the use of these addi- 
tonal exemptions by the majority of local housing authori- 
ties. 

The average income of all families in low-rent public 
housing was $40 a week in 1956. The families admitted 
in 1956 had an average weekly income of $40.87. Gross 
rents for families admitted in 1956, including charges for 
heat, light, cooking fuel, and other utilities, averaged $35 
monthly. 

This housing is planned primarily for families with 
children. The average number of rooms per unit in proj- 
ects under construction in 1956 was 4.84 rooms. This 
compares with 3.3 rooms per unit in all renter-occupied 
housing units in nonfarm areas of the United States, ac- 
cording to the 1950 Census. 

Projects are operated by employes engaged by the local 
housing authority. 

Housing for the elderly was the subject of a 1956 
amendment approved by Congress. PHA is specifically au- 
thorized to assist the construction of new, or the remodel- 
ing of existing, housing in order to provide accommoda- 
tions suitable for elderly families—meaning those in which 
either the head of the family or the spouse is 65 years of 
age or over. The housing authorities are authorized to 
give a “first preference” to admission of the elderly to any 
low-rent public housing unit suitable to their needs. In 
addition, the local authorities are now empowered, in the 
case of the elderly, to waive the requirements of the U. S. 
Housing Act that tenants admitted to public housing proj- 
ects must come from substandard buildings. The cost of 
providing housing for the elderly may exceed by $500 per 
room the limits set for general public housing. The in- 
crease is reported to be necessary because of the cost of 
providing units for two-person occupancy compared with 
that for larger families. 

The main sources for this article are a booklet, Current 
Work of the Public Housing Administration (Washington 
25, D. C., Public Housing Administration) ; and an an- 
nouncement, Older People and Their Needs (Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., Housing and Home Finance Agency). 
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